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| Studebaker Resigns; Grigsby Acting Commissioner’ 


SCAR R. EWING, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, designated Rall I. Grigsby as Acting 
i Commissioner of Education, following the resigna- 


tion of John W. Studebaker on July 15, 1948.’ 


Mr. Grigsby will also continue to serve as Director 
of the Division of Auxiliary Services, Office of Edu- 
cation. He has been a member of the Office of Edu- 
cation staff since 1939. 


The Acting Commissioner 


Before coming to the Office of Education, Mr. 
Grigsby was Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
Des Moines, Iowa, where he was in charge of the 
high schools and of the extensive adult education 
program. In Des Moines he also combined visiting 
teacher services with psychological services.and was 
in charge of special classes for mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped children—a pattern which is now 
in use in a number of the larger cities throughout the 
country today. Prior to going to Des Moines, 
Mr. Grigsby had had extensive experience in teach- 
ing and in school administration in both Illinois and 
lowa. 

Mr. Grigsby is a native of Indiana and was reared 
in Nebraska and Iowa. He is a graduate of Cornell 
College, Iowa, and is a veteran of World War I. He 
received his M. A. degree from Drake University 
(Iowa) and has done graduate study in education in 
the University of Iowa, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of Washington. 

First appointed as a member of the staff of the 
Vocational Division in the Office of Education for 
3 years, Mr. Grigsby served from 1942 to 1945 as 
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Special Assistant to the Commissioner of Education. 
Since 1946 he has been Director of the Auxiliary 
Services Division and Acting Associate Commis- 
sioner of Education. 


Studebaker Joins Publishing House 


After 14 years of service as U. §. Commissioner of 
Education, John W. Studebaker resigned his post to 
enter a field of education that had long interested 
him—educational journalism. As Vice President 
and Chairman of the Editorial Board of Scholastic 
Magazines, Dr. Studebaker supervises the correla- 
tion of Scholastic Magazines’ editorial services for the 
English and the Social Studies curricula of the 
junior and senior high schools. He is also assisting 
in developing a new periodical which is being 
launched in September. 

Dr. Studebaker began his career working his way 
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through college as a union bricklayer. He received 
his B. A. degree at Leander Clark College, Toledo, 
Iowa, in 1910, and his M. A. degree at Columbia 
University in 1917. He later received honorary 
degrees from Muhlenberg College, University of 
Maryland, Drake University, and Boston Univer- 
sity. 

During World War I he served the American Jun- 
ior Red Cross as its National Director and, following 
the war, spent months in Europe trying to better the 
plight of school children in the war-stricken areas. 


Superintendent in Des Moines 


Prior to his appointment by President Roosevelt 
as U. S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. Studebaker 
had won notable recognition as an able and pro- 
gressive school administrator, having served as 
Assistant Superintendent and Superintendent of 
Schools in Des Moines, Iowa, for more than 20 years. 
During his superintendency he initiated special edu- 
cation for handicapped children; organized a school 
health program; and developed as part of the public- 
school system the Nation’s first outstanding and 
comprehensive program of adult education forums. 
By interpreting the needs of the schools to the people 
of Des Moines, he was able to expand the school 
plant by 30 additional schools and to achieve what 
the Des Moines Register described in 1934 as “‘mag- 
nificent work in building up a great public-school 
system as to plant, personnel, curriculum, scholastic 
quality, and all-round prestige.” 

Following his resignation as U. S. Commissioner, 
Dr. Studebaker said, ‘Now that a sound reorgani- 
zation with an encouraging expansion of the United 
States Office of Education has been accomplished, I 
am turning my energies to another frontier of edu- 
cation...” 

It is characteristic of Dr. Studebaker that he sized 


up his new post as a challenge to the pioneer. In the 
relatively new and fast-growing field cf elucational 
journalism, he joined forces with neers. 
Durisig his period in governme:i s«: ye elped 


push beyond many educational fron:iers. ‘To men- 
tion a few: the educational uses of radio; adulr civic 
education through public forums; education tor out- 
of-school or out-of-work youth, including the de- 
velopment of an educational program for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps; and the 12-month school year, 
including three months of camping. 

Dr. Studebaker would roundly protest any effort 
to list as his achievements the achievements rolled 
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up by the Office of Education within the past 14 
years. Rather, he would proudly insist upon a 
staff-wide tally, with credits apportioned all aroun¢, 


Progress in Office of Education 


Despite the often severe budgetary limitation; 
that kept many a hope in inactive files, the Office 
slowly and steadily expanded to the point where 
finally it could provide effective supporting service; 
to the States and local school districts. The sig. 
nificance of this uphill struggle on the part of 
Dr. Studebaker can hardly be overemphasized, 
From first to last his one ambition was to strengthen 
the Office so that it could be in a position to give the 
States and local school systems the great variety of 
advisory services they expected and needed from 
their Federal Government. 

In 1944, when he set up a plan for the complet 
integration of the Office staff—which had nearly 
trebled under his leadership—he provided for the 
expansion of the Division of Higher Education. 
One of the first educators in the country to see cleariy 
the need to extend public education into the thir 
teenth and fourteenth years, he repeatedly called 
the Nation’s attention to thz widespread need for 
publicly supported community colleges, for vocationa. 
training at the college level, and for a greatly broad- 
ened program of higher education. All these concepts, 
and many more, he encouraged the Division of 
Higher Education tointerpret through its publication, 
HicuHer Epucation, which he saw as one means of 
giving significant service to colleges and universities. 

One of his most telling battles in behalf of Ameri- 
can education has been waged over the past 2 years 
in close cooperation with the Citizens Federal Com- 
mittee on Education. This Committee, represent: 
ing an important cross-section of American life, was 
conceived by Dr. Studebaker to serve as the Office’s 
lay advisory arm in relation to the broad national 
aspects of educational problems, and its first task 
was to present the facts about the crisis in education 
to the American people. Through the intensive 
radio and press services of the Advertising Council of 
America, the Committee has fostered a highly suc 
cessful Nation-wide “Improve Our Schools” cam 
paign. No conclusions can be drawn about the 
relationship existing between this vigorous cam- 
paign and the fact that 44 State legislatures have 
taken decisive action to improve their schools since 
the campaign began. But undoubtedly some re 
lationship does exist. 
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Wartime Programs 

tv’ While Dr. Studebaker was most widely known for 
his knowledge of instructional techniques—and every 
educator in the land must know of his enthusiasm 
‘for the audio-visual and other auxiliary teaching 
aids—it may well be that his greatest single contribu- 
tion to education was the leadership he demonstrated 
just a year and a half before the war. In 1940, with 
almost prophetic vision, he went before the Congress 
to plead for funds to make provision for defense- 
training programs in our colleges and universities. 
The Vocational Training for War Production Work- 
ers, and the Engineering, Science, and Management 
War Training programs which followed were not 
only an indispensable boon to the war effort, but 
they proved that a successful working relationship 
could be effected (as Dr. Studebaker had long main- 
tained) between a Federal agency and autonomous 
educational institutions and systems, with a mini- 
mum of Federal control. 

‘In 1942-44, Dr. Studebaker served as a member 
of the (Osborn) Committee on Postwar Educational 
Opportunities for Service Personnel which made the 
educational recommendations that eventuated in 
ithe GI Bill of Rights. 

In the letter President Truman wrote in accepting 
Dr. Studebaker’s resignation, the President praised 
his contributions to the Office of Education and said, 
“Not the least of these contributions was its part in 
the training of 14,000,000 men and women for war 
jobs: It was this program that broke the bottleneck 
caused by the lack of trained workers and made 
possible the vast production of planes, ships, tanks, 
and guns which contributed so much to our victory. 
You and all the others who helped make this pro- 
gram. succeed deserve the everlasting gratitude of 
the American people.” 


Postwar Emphases 


Once again, following the war, Dr. Studebaker was 
to appear before the Congress with a prophetic plea. 
Sensitive to the confused political temper of a restive 
postwar people, he asked for and was granted 
$250,000 to launch a Zeal for Democracy educational 
program in the Nation. This program Dr. Stude- 
baker saw as double-barreled: it was to assist schools 
and colleges in initiating improved courses designed 
to implant indelibly the ideals and benefits of de- 
mocracy; and it was to show, equally clearly, the 
evils of totalitarianism. 
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Ever since the time Dr. Studebaker, as Director of 
the American Junior Red Cross, founded an inter- 
national exchange of correspondence, he has shown 
a crusading devotion to the social and political ideals 
of his country. As the author of The American Way 
he made a straightforward plea for more and better 
education as the cornerstone for mature democratic 
principles and world-mindedness. Again, in 1939, 
when the international teacher-exchange program 
was inaugurated, he enthusiastically helped with 
its development. After the war this program mush- 
roomed and today it is a highly active phase of 
the Office’s Division of International Educational 
Relations. 

The large-scale pilot study dealing with the prepa- 
ration of materials and personnel for the education 
of Negro adult illiterates—carried on by the Division 
of Higher Education—is in part one more reflection 
of Dr. Studebaker’s consuming interest in pro- 
moting programs that enable the American people 
to deal knowingly with the problems they face. 
Time and again, across the country, he has warned, 
“We in America must rebuild our democratic system 
of managing ourselves. 


way.” 


Education can show the 


Service Spans Difficult Period 


As Dr. Studebaker said in his letter of resignation, 
he had continued to serve as Commissioner “through 
the darkest years of economic depression, the period 
of defense preparation, the strenuous years of war, 
and three very difficult years of postwar readjust- 
ment.” 

Taking full cognizance of his accomplishments 
during all these years, The New York Times paid this 
tribute to Dr. Studebaker, “‘All that time he re- 
mained a pioneer, an active formulator of new ap- 
proaches. Indeed he was in the forefront of every 
field in modern education.” 

The Louisville Courter Journal emphasized the 
dynamic concept that guided Dr. Studebaker’s phi- 
losophy of education: “Dr. Studebaker worked in 
the idea that there is a special point to education in 
a democracy. It should, he believed, be turned to 
the production of better citizens, better informed of 
the truth about their society and their obligations 
to it. The society of his vision was a moving and 
growing thing, as minds move and grow.” 














Study of Graduate Education for Employed 


Naval Scientists 


‘ 

EALIZING that a scientist’s achievement of 

competence in advanced fields of study only 
begins when he leaves the university to engage in 
his scientific career, the Office of Naval Research has 
been active in developing opportunities for the con- 
tinued professional training of scientists employed in 
naval installations. Through such efforts over 1,500 
naval scientists and engineers are now enrolled in 
graduate study courses offered by universities. The 
scientists take these courses on their own time and at 
their own expense. 


Study of Graduate Education 
Opportunities 


Rear Admiral Paul F. Lee, Chief of Naval Re- 
search, has authorized a contract for a two-year study 
by the American Council on Education of Graduate 
Education Opportunities for Naval Scientists. This 
study was initiated by the Division of Scientific Per- 
sonnel, Office of Naval Research, in cooperation with 
the Naval Laboratories. The study is an outgrowth 
of the experience gained by the Science Education 
Branch in arranging for the graduate study program 
already in operation in several naval installations. 
In the preliminary stages the study will be under the 
joint direction of A. J. Brumbaugh, Vice President, 
American Council on Education, and Alfred H. 
Hausrath, Director, Scientific Personnel Division, 
Office of Naval Research. Ralph M. Hogan, Head, 
Personnel Research Branch, and Keith C. Harder, 
Head, Science Education Branch, both of the Scien- 
tific Personnel Division, will supervise and coordinate 
staff work with the Navy’s scientific personnel. 

The purpose of the study will be to develop plans 
for cooperative arrangements between the Navy, 
institutions of higher education, and other educa- 
tional and research groups of scientists which will 
provide opportunity for every scientist of the Navy 
to continue and extend his professional development 
as may be necessary or desirable to assure: 

(1) That his competence for his current assign- 
ment can be maintained and improved, in order that 
he may make the greatest possible contribution to 
the work of the Navy; (2) that he can keep abreast 
“1 Contributed by the Office of Naval Research, Navy Department. 
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of new developments in his special fields and ex- 
change information with other scientists within 
proper security control; (3) that he can be prepared 
to undertake in the future more advanced and diffi- 
cult assignments of work in the Navy; (4) that he 
shall receive the specialized information necessary to 
enable him to make effective application of his train- 
ing in basic science fields to special naval problems; 
(5) that opportunities for professional growth and 
development may be sufficiently attractive to scien- 
tists of the highest quality as staff members of the 
naval laboratories; (6) that much needed expansion 
of higher education opportunities in scientific fields 
may be provided by use of the facilities of naval 
laboratories and establishments as resident centers 
for cooperating educational institutions; (7) that 
naval scientists as a group shall be in the forefront of 
scientific competence. 

The level of the academic training needed may 
cover the entire range of collegiate and graduate edu- 
cation, including post-doctoral training. Greatest 
emphasis will be placed on the higher graduate 
levels. The training needed will be chiefly in the 
physical sciences and the several branches of en- 
gineering, together with appropriate supporting 
courses in general education. 


Consultants 


Six consultants were invited by the American 
Council on Education to consider and propose a gen- 
eral plan for the research study. They were: Barton 
Morgan, Head, Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, Chairman; 
Lewis A. Dexter, Professor of Sociology, Hobart 
College, Geneva, N. Y.; E. F. Lindquist, Professor 
of Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa; John Dale Russell, Director, Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C.; R. A. Seaton, Dean of 
Engineering, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kans.; J. R. VanPelt, Director, Research Education 
and Publications, Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

This team of professional educators analyzed the 
various factors involved in the proposed study and 
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recommended that the study be organized into nine 
projects as follows: 


I. Determination of science education needs of scientists and 
engineers in naval establishments. 

II. Survey of past experience, present practices, and current 
thinking of research institutes, industrial laboratories, and 
similar organizations in respect to the professional develop- 
ment of scientific personnel. 

III. Survey of university policies on participation in programs 
of the proposed type. 

IV. Suggestions for a Navy-wide program for the professional 
growth of scientists. 

Part A. Identification of important features for a Navy 
policy on professional development of civilian 
scientists. 

Part B. Identification of university policies conducive to 
proposed cooperation. 

Part C. A study of legal and administrative authority for 
the program. 


Part D. Formulation of a proposed Navy-wide program to 
implement the policy outlined in Part A. 
V. What should be taught to encourage creative thinking. 
VI. Setting up and operating a pilot program in selected naval 
laboratories. 
VII. Evaluation of the program. 

VIII. Techniques for making the program of professional develop- 
ment known to naval personnel engaged in scientific activi- 
ties. 

IX. Final report of the study. 


Work on projects I, II, and III of the study has 
already begun. John Harms and Karl W. Hawk, 
who have had previous experience in the development 
of training programs in science and engineering fields 
as staff members of the Scientific Personnel Division 
of the Office of Naval Research, have been employed 
by the American Council on Education as research 
associates for the study. 





Social Science Unit Organized in Office of Education 


ANNOUNCEMENT WAS RECENTLY MADE of the activa- 
tion of a section for social sciences in the Division 
of Higher Education by John Dale Russell, Director. 
The broad objective of the section will be the collec- 
tion, analysis, and dissemination of information con- 
cerning curriculum organization, instruction, and 
research in the social sciences. 

The section for social sciences will take over and 
carry on studies in the field of higher education that 
have been initiated through the “‘Zeal for American 
Democracy” project, as described in the May 1, 
1948, issue of HicHer Epucation. One of the 
studies will concern the contribution to effective 
democratic citizenship of courses in the social sci- 
ences currently being taught in American colleges 
and universities. Another project on the immediate 
agenda of the section will deal with the implications 
of atomic development for the teaching of the social 
sciences. 

Other projects, contemplated for the future, in- 
clude: Stimulation of regional research in neglected 
areas of the social sciences; collection and distribu- 
tion of information about vocational opportunities 
for social science specialists; study of social science 
requirements for students of law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, social service, education, and other professions; 
publication of an annual report of scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and other academic awards available in the 
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social sciences; a compilation of audio-visual and 
other teaching aids useful to teachers of the social 
sciences; periodic announcements of meetings of in- 
terest to social scientists; publication of directories 
of professional social scientists as needed; convening 
of occasional conferences to consider national prob- 
lems to the solution of which social scientists might 
contribute; and facilitation of the relationships be- 
tween social scientists and Washington officials. 

Appointments made thus far to the social sciences 
section include: Claude E. Hawley, associate chief 
for social sciences, who heads the work. Dr. Hawley 
received his A. B. and Ph. D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and has taught at Northwestern 
University and the Universities of Florida, Missouri, 
and Southern California. During World War II 
he served in the Army’s Psychological Warfare De- 
tachment in the Far East. During the past 2 years, 
while on the faculty at Southern California, he served 
as administration adviser to the mayor of Los 
Angeles. 

Otis W. Freeman, specialist for geography. 
Dr. Freeman was recently awarded the Richard Ell- 
wood Dodge prize for his article on “The Pacific 
Island War” in the January 1945 issue of the 
Journal of Geography. He is co-author with H. H. 
Martin of a textbook entitled “The Pacific Northwest,” 
and has written many books and articles on scientific 
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and educational subjects. He is at present a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the National Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers and secretary-treasurer of 
the Association of Pacific Coast Geographers. 
Dr. Freeman received his A. B. degree from Albion 
College, Albion, Mich.; his M. S. from the University 
of Michigan and his Ph. D. from Clark University. 

J. Laurence Phalan, specialist for economics. 
Dr. Phalan was formerly New England regional 
economist for the Office of Price Administration and 
the National Housing Agency and was with the U. S. 
Department of Labor for several years. He has also 
been engaged in the investment banking business. 
Dr. Phalan 1eceived his A. B. degree from Boston 
College, and A. M. and Ed. D. degrees from Harvard 
University and is currently completing his require- 
ments for the Ph. D. at Boston University. He has 
taught at Boston College, Boston University, and 
Middlebury College. 

Jennings B. Sanders, specialist for history. Dr. 
Sanders was formerly head of the Department of 
History at the University of Tennessee (1935-43). 
From 1943-46 he was president of Memphis State 
College. He has also held regular appointments at 
Denison University, the University of Chicago, and 
the University of Alabama, and has served on tempo- 
rary appointments at the George Peabody College 
for Teachers and the University of Washington. 
Dr. Sanders is the author of a college textbook, 
Early American History, 1492-1789. He received 
his A. B. degree from Franklin College and his A. M. 
and Ph. D. degrees from the University of Chicago. 

Students and teachers of the social sciences and 
administrative officers in institutions of higher educa- 
tion are invited to suggest ways in which the new 
unit may be of additional service to them. 





Institute of Social Sciences 


St. Louis University (Missouri) established three 
years ago an Institute of Social Sciences, staffed by 
all the Jesuit colleges and universities in the United 
States. The Institute offers an integrated program 
on the graduate level with a major in either political 
science, economics, or sociology, and with a broad 
coordinated minor which is identical for any one of 
the three fields of concentration. 
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Ohio State Conducts Presidential Poll 


A PUBLIC OPINION research project aimed at deter- 
mining “how Columbus makes up its mind” in the 
1948 presidential race has been launched in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. A group of 100 Ohio State University 
students began in May to interview at their homes 
approximately 1,000 Columbus residents selected at 
random from 70 different precincts. 

The project is being launched for purely academic 
reasons by ten departments at the University con- 
cerned with opinion measurement and management, 
The objective is to determine the factors which in- 
fluence the opinions of the electorate in a presidential 
election. 

To avoid any political implications, all informa- 
tion obtained by the students in the poll of Colum- 
bus residents will be kept in strict confidence. Re- 
sults of the poll will not be made public until after 
the presidential election. 

The initial poll of public sentiment on the 1948 
presidential race will be followed by several others 
prior to the election. Out of the approximately 
1,000 Columbus residents interviewed in the first poll 
600 or 700 persons will be selected who will consti- 
tute a “panel” or “continuing sounding board” of 
public opinion. Those selected will be a representa- 
tive cross-section of the city’s population. The 
student interviewers will return from time to time to 
this “panel” of individuals. In this manner it is 
hoped to obtain information on those events and 
factors which may have influenced or changed 
public sentiment. 

Although the presidential election is the first public 
issue on which sentiment will be obtained, other 
issues will be subjects for later polls. The project 
will be a continuing study. 

The students will be supplied with official identi- 
fication papers which they will show to Columbus 
residents asked for interviews. They also will be 
trained in many of the techniques of interviewing 
used by national polling agencies. Only advanced 
students considered qualified for the work will com 
duct the poll. 

Cooperating on the project are the following Uni 
versity departments of instruction: Political Sci 
ence, Psychology, Social Administration, Sociology, 
Speech, Education, Journalism, Business Organiza 
tion, the Bureau of Educational Research, Rural 
Economics and Rural Sociology, and the Graduate 
School. 
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to Higher Education 


EVERAL ARTICLES in volume IV of HicHEer 
Epucation listed bills and resolutions introduced 
and public laws enacted during the 80th Congress, of 
interest to higher education, the last article covering 
the period up to April 1, 1948. 

This article is a digest of all such public laws 


.| enacted during the Eightieth Congress up to July 25, 


1948, including several which were reported in 
previous articles. 


Federal Aid in Provision of Plant and Equipment 


Public Law 85 (S. 854), approved May 31, 1947, 
amended the Lanham Act by appropriating an addi- 
tional 35% million dollars for the completion of cer- 
tain temporary housing projects then under contract 
with educational institutions and others. 

Public Law 796 (H. R. 5710), approved June 28, 
1948, provides that the government, upon the re- 
quest of an educational institution having temporary 
housing acquired under the Lanham Act upon land 
owned or controlled by it, shall transfer to the insti- 
tution all the Government’s contractual and property 
rights in the project. Requests for transfers must 
be made on or before October 26, 1948. 

Public Law 652 (S. 1302), approved June 16, 1948, 
authorizes the War Assets Administrator to make 
available surplus athletic equipment to educational 
institutions and other groups at the cost of dis- 
assembling, transportation, and delivery. 

Public Law 889 (H. R. 5882), approved July 2, 
1948, authorizes the Secretaries of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force to donate for educational 
purposes any obsolete or surplus property which 
such Secretary or the United States Commissioner 
of Education considers usable for educational pur- 
poses. 


Federal Support of Research 


Public Law 297 (H. R. 4110), approved July 31, 
1947, amends section 11, title I of Public Law 733, 
Seventy-ninth Congress (the ““Bankhead-Jones Act’”’), 
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by specifying that the amounts spent by State agri- 
tultural experiment stations for marketing research 
projects shall be limited to 20 percent of the funds 
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actually appropriated, in lieu of 20 percent of the 
funds authorized to be appropriated. 

Public Law 655 (S. 2215), approved June 16, 1948, 
establishes in the Public Health Service a National 
Heart Institute to conduct, assist, foster, and pro- 
mote research relating to the cause, prevention, and 
methods of diagnosis and treatment of heart diseases; 
to make grants-in-aid to public or private agencies 
and institutions for research projects and for build- 
ings and equipment; and to establish and maintain 
research fellowships and traineeships in nonprofit 
institutions. 

Public Law 755 (H. R. 6726) approved June 24, 
1948, establishes in the Public Health Service the 
National Institute of Dental Research to conduct, 
assist, and promote research in the cause, preven- 
tion, and methods of diagnosis and treatment of 
dental diseases and conditions; to provide fellow- 
ships in the institute; to cooperate with State health 
agencies; and to establish and maintain traineeships 
through grants to nonprofit institutions. The act 
authorizes an appropriation of 2 million dollars for 
buildings and facilities, and $750,000 per year 
beginning with fiscal 1949 to carry out the provisions 
of the act. 

Public Law 313 (H. R. 4084) approved August 1, 
1947, and Public Law 758 (S. 2505) approved June 
24, 1948, authorize the creation of additional posi- 
tions in the professional and scientific service of the 
armed forces at salaries not less than $10,000 per 
annum, nor more than $15,000 per annum, subject 
to the approval of the Civil Service Commission. 


Federal Aid to Students 
Public Law 675 (S. 1214) approved June 19, 1948, 


makes minor clarifying amendments to the Act 
approved August 13, 1946, which provided for the 
training of officers for the naval service, and imple- 
mented the “Holoway Plan”. 


Veterans’ Education 


Public Law 239 (S. J. Res. 123) approved July 25, 
1947, established dates for determining eligibility of 
veterans for training and for other provisions under 
the GI bill of rights. 

Public Law 411 (S. 1394) approved February 14, 
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1948, increased allowances for education under the 
GI bill of rights. 

Public Law 512 (S. 1393) approved May 4, 1948, 
increased the permitted compensation of veterans 
for on-the-job training under the GI bill of rights. 

Public Law 377 (H. R. 2181) approved August 6, 
1947, provides for institutional on-farm training 


under the GI bill of rights. 
Military Training 

Public Law 253 (S. 758) approved July 26, 1947, 
the “National Security Act of 1947,” provides among 
other things for the establishment of a National 
Security Resources Board to advise the President 
concerning the coordination of military, industrial, 
and civilian mobilization to assure the most effective 
mobilization and maximum utilization of the Na- 
tion’s manpower and natural and industrial resources 
in the event of war. 

Public Law 759 (S. 2655) approved June 24, 1948, 
the “Selective Service Act of 1948,” makes pro- 
visions for the deferment from service of high-school 
and college students under certain conditions, and 
authorizes the President to provide for the deferment 
of other categories of students as he may deem 
appropriate. 


Special Federal Institutions 


Public Law 303 (H. R. 1379) approved July 31, 
1947, authorizes the establishment of a United 
States Navy Postgraduate School. 

Public Law 302 (H. R. 1341) approved July 31, 
1947, authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to acquire 
certain lands and buildings at Monterey, Calif. and 
to make the necessary alterations to establish the 
Navy Postgraduate School. 

Public Law 647 (H. R. 6407) approved June 16, 
1948, authorizes under certain conditions the training 
of foreign nationals directly, or in conjunction with 
any other United States Government agency, or 
through any United States public or private agency 
(including any State or municipal educational insti- 
tution), or through any international organization, 
in aeronautical and related subjects essential to the 
orderly and safe operation of civil aircraft. 


Informational and Educational Exchange 


Public Law 402 (H. R. 3342), approved January 
27, 1948, provides for the interchange of persons, 
knowledge and skills on a reciprocal basis between 
the United States and other countries under the 
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supervision of the Secretary of State. It provides 
for assistance to schools and for necessary training 
to citizens of this or other countries, with the pro. 
vision that the Secretary shall exercise no control 
over the educational policies of any institution. 





Survey of Fall Enrollments 


As A PART OF ITS PROGRAM Of presenting timely statis. 
tics on higher education, the Office of Education will 
again make a survey of enrollments in colleges and 
universities this fall. 

In the autumn of 1947 these data were gathered, 
summarized and presented, by individual institution, 
in Circular 238 dated November 1, 1947. This year 
the schedule has been stepped up 10 days with No. 
vember 1, 1948, set as the tentative date of 
publication. 

During the week of September 20 all registrars will 
receive a card from the Office of Education on which 
they will be asked to furnish the following informa. 
tion regarding enrollment atthe end of the second 
week of the fall term or semester in their respective 
institutions: (1) Total enrollment in institution, by 
sex; (2) number of first-time students, by sex; (3) 
number of veterans attending college under Public 
Laws 16 and 346, by sex. The card form used this 
fall differs little from the one used previously. Itis 
self-addressed and requires no postage for its return. 

Registrars, and other persons responsible for these 
data, are urged to be on the lookout for the card 
and to fill it out and mail it as promptly as possible. 





Retirement Allowances at Northwestern 


NorRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has adopted a program 
that will increase substantially the retirement allow 
ances of its faculty members when they retire at 6 
years of age. The new program, which goes it 
effect this fall, will cost the University $197,000: 
year, as compared with a present yearly cost d 
$87,000. 

At present the University contributes to the retire 
ment fund 5 percent on salaries up to a maximumd 
$6,000, and the faculty member contributes 5 per 
cent. Under the new plan the University will com 
tribute 7% percent on salaries up to a maximum d 
$8,000, while the faculty member will continue tt 
pay 5 percent. At the same time the eligible age fo 
participation in the program has been reduced from 
35 to 30 years. 
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of Educational Democracy 


OOSEVELT COLLEGE in Chicago, with an 
enrollment of over 5,000 students, has evolved 
a program to integrate the institution closely with the 
city community of which it is a part. Making 
“ability and accomplishment” the bases of admis- 
sion, the College boasts that it “has practiced democ- 
racy in the field of higher education.” 


Adult Education Program 

The 1948 winter program of the College’s Labor 
Education Division provided a series of eight weekly 
evening classes for the benefit of union members. 
The Division “thas as its purpose to provide union 
men and women with the knowledge and tools to 
evaluate themselves and the spheres in which their 
organizations must operate, and to function more 
effectively in their union positions.” In 1947, regis- 
trations for these classes were over 750, representing 
over 30 unions. 

The Division also conducts a series of tours devoted 
to the general theme, Chicago—A Study in Social 
Problems. Individual tours are on such subjects as 
Chinatown, Housing—Old and New, and Working 


‘ton the Railroad. 


A number of projects of current interest are spon- 
sored directly by the College or by certain of its 
schools and departments. The College’s official 
literature describes, for example, several series of 
evening lectures on such topics as Realistic eco- 
nomics, Careers for women in business and finance, 
Alcoholism and contemporary life, Your 1947 tax 
returns, Migration problems, Housing begins at 
home, and Race relations—new light on an Ameri- 
can dilemma. 


Constitution of the Faculty 

A feature of the College’s administration is the 
large voice exercised in it by the faculty. Five of 
the twenty-one members of the Board of Trustees 


| “are elected by the faculty from the faculty.” More- 


over, the president and the deans must “request a 
vote of confidence” from the faculty at the end of 





each third year. The “Yes” or “No” vote is by 
secret ballot and its purpose, in the case of the presi- 
dent, “is to convey to the president, and through him 


ee 
‘Specialist for History, Division of Higher Education, Office 
of Education. 
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Roosevelt College Practices its Conception 


By JENNINGS B. SANDERS* 


to the Board, for its guidance, the sentiment of the 
faculty.” The vote of confidence on the deans has 
a similar purpose. Departmental chairmen are 
elected for terms of three years by the president, the 
dean of the particular school and members of the 
Executive Committee “After the voting members of 
the department have filed their recommendation.” 
Members of the teaching staff are “appointed by the 
president after hearing the recommendation of the 
dean of the school in which the appointment is 
sought, and of the chairman of the department and 
its voting members.” ‘The faculty enjoys the right 
of recalling any officer it elects. Further, “Any full- 
time employee of the College” has “the right to file 
a grievance’, and a formal grievance procedure is 
outlined by which complaints eventually may be 
carried all the way to the Board of Trustees, if 
necessary. 

Two members of the Board of Trustees represent 
the A. F. of L. and the CIO, and among the members 
of the Advisory Board are Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Philip Murray. Both the faculty and the 
Board are inter-racial. 


Student Government 

Although the College’s president is elected by the 
Board of Trustees and is “responsible for the dis- 
cipline of the college,” the students are allowed a 
marked degree of self-government, and of control 
over their clubs and organizations. None of the 
latter may use “the name of Roosevelt College or the 
facilities of the College” unless “the qualifications 
for membership shall be based on individual merit or 
community of interest only.” Two representatives 
of the student body are associate (nonvoting) mem- 
bers of the faculty. 


Curricular Innovations 

A significant feature of the Roosevelt College 
curriculum is its provision for major sequences out- 
side the single subject-matter areas. It offers major 
sequences in labor relations, in American culture, 
and in a number of foreign cultures. The latter now 
include such units as Latin-America, Scandinavia, 
and China. The larger purpose of these studies is 
indicated in the following official statement: “Be- 
lieving in the worth and potentialities of men, what- 
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ever their background, the faculty of Roosevelt 
College has concerned itself with the means of over- 
coming the divisive effects of differences in cultural 
heritage.” 

A young college, free from the traditional restraints 
that so often inhibit older institutions, and already 
grown to large university enrollment proportions, 
Roosevelt College doubtless will be observed with 
interest in the years to come. 





Innovations in Curriculum and Methods 
(Selected References) 


THESE REFERENCES are taken from a longer bibliog- 
raphy titled Innovations in Curriculum Organiza- 
tion and Instructional Methods in Colleges and Uni- 
versities, by Elizabeth N. Layton, Division of Higher 
Education, which includes an institutional index for 
convenience in locating material on specific institu- 
tions. This bibliography is available upon request 
addressed to the Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

HicHeEr Epucation issues vol. II, Nos. 1, 5, 9, 11, 
13, 15, 16, 17; vol. III, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
16, 17, 18; and vol. IV, Nos. 1, 6, 9, contained 
articles on the subject of college curriculum innova- 
tions. These references have been omitted from the 
following list, but are included in the mimeographed 
bibliography. 

1. Aydelotte, Frank. Breaking the Academic Lock- 
step. New York: Harper and Bros., 1944. 
183 p. 

Reports development of honors work in American colleges and 
universities. Discusses different types of honors work and 
describes honors programs at Swarthmore, Massachusetts Insti- 


tute of Technology, University of Rochester, Rice Institute, and 
many others. 


2. Boucher, Chauncey Samuel and Brumbaugh, 
A. J. The Chicago College Plan. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1940. 413 p. 

Reports on the Chicago Plan at the University after the first ten 

years of its operation. Brings up to date previous publication on 
this subject. Chapter XIII summarizes the principal features 
of the plan. 

3. Brown, Kenneth Irving. 4 Campus Decade: 
The Hiram Study Plan of Intensive Courses, 
1930-1940. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1940. 133 p. 

4. A College Program in Action. A Review of 
Working Principles at Columbia College. By 
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the Committee on Plans. New York: Colum. 
bia University Press, 1946. 175 p. 


Reviews program of general education initiated at Columbia 
College at the close of World War I, for the purpose of redirecting 
and readjusting the program following World War II. Discusses 
upper-class specializations in relation to general education, and 
many other features of the program including its administration, 


5. Derbigny, Irving A. General Education in the 
Negro College. Stanford University, Calif, 
Stanford University Press, 1947. 255 p 

A study of general education in 20 representative American 

Negro colleges. Author considers aims, curriculum patterns, 
general education courses, and guidance and evaluation practices 
of the various institutions. 


6. Dixon, Henry Aldous. The Organization and 
Development of Terminal Occupational Curricula 
in Selected junior Colleges. Weber College, 


Ogden, Utah, 1944. 181 p. 


7. Henderson, A. D. and Hall, Dorothy. Antioch 
College: Its Design for Liberal Education. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 280 p. 

Systematic account of the Antioch Plan and its evolution in the 

first 25 years after it was put into effect in 1921. Covers many 
aspects of the college including the curriculum. 

8. Johnson, Roy Ivan. ed. Explorations in General 
Education: The Experiences of Stephens College. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 262p. 


In collaboration with several members of the staff of Stephens, 
the director of publications describes the experiment in general 
education carried on at that institution during the past 20 yean. 


9. Jones, Barbara. Bennington College; The De 
velopment of an Educational Idea. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 239 p. 


10. Little, Winston W. Twelve Years’ Experience. 
Journal of Higher Education, 18: 345-50, 
October 1947. 


Indicates ways in which general education has been made 
effective at the University of Florida. 

11. Report of the Curriculum Committee Adopted 
by the Faculty of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. 18, 
No. 1, June 1946. 63 p. (Pamphlet) 


Sketches general development of arts and sciences curriculum 
in the University of Buffalo; discusses objectives of the College 
Arts and Sciences and presents principles, organization and a¢ 
ministration of the curriculum. Ten members of faculty cor 
stituted the Committee. 


12. Robinson, E.E. Independent Study in the Louwtt 
Division at Stanford University, 1931-3). 
Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Univer 
sity Press, 1937. 90 p. 
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13. Smith, Leo F. Cooperative Work Programs. 
Journal of Higher Education, 15:207-212, 
April 1944; 328, June 1944. 


14. Spafford, Ivol. Building A Curriculum for Gen- 
eral Education: A Description of the General 
Education Program. Minneapolis: University 


of Minnesota Press, 1943. 353 p. 


15. Swarthmore College Faculty. An Adventure in 
Education. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1941. 236 p. 


16. Ware, Caroline F. Labor Education in Universt- 
ties. A Study of University Programs. New 
York: American Labor Education Service, 


Inc., (1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y.), 


1946. 138 p. 
17. Warren, Constance. A New Design for Women’s 
Education. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 


Co., 1940. 268 p. 





Wayne Students Meet Former Principals 


PRINCIPALS AND COUNSELORS of high schools in 
metropolitan Detroit now confer with Wayne Uni- 
versity freshman students in an annually scheduled 


conference through which students and high-school 


administrators are brought together under Univer- 
sity auspices. 

In interviews the students discuss informally with 
their former principals and counselors any personal 


‘lor study difficulties they may have encountered in 


making the shift from high school to college. Other 
considerations, such as the effect upon college work 


‘Jof part-time occupation or heavy family responsi- 


bilities, are also discussed. 





Americanization Project at Stanford 


Tae Scnoou or Epucation of Stanford University, 
as its first step in a long-range program to investigate 
the teaching of the values of American ideals and 
institutions, is preparing a series of books designed 
to promote faith in the ideals of American democracy, 
and to present the American way of life in such a 
way that it becomes important and vital to the 
itudent. 

The books, for use in elementary and high schools, 
are scheduled to be published next year by the Stan- 
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ford University Press. They will form a part of 
the long-term objective of the Stanford program, 
which is the development through intensive research 
of a program for teaching the American heritage at 
all school levels and in the field of adult education. 

Under the direction of Dr. A. John Bartky, dean 
of the School of Education, a research program is 
under way to determine the best techniques and to 
develop the best materials for teaching the rights 
and responsibilities of freemen. The recommenda- 
tions of this group and of the School of Education 
faculty will be used by professional writers who have 
been engaged to write the books. ~ 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 
Educational Directory 1947-48, Part 4—Educa- 


tional Associations and Directories, by Florence E. 
Reynolds. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1948. 53 p. 15 cents. 

Lists: National, sectional, State, and religious educational asso- 
ciations; educational boards and foundations; State congresses of 
parents and teachers; State library associations; international edu- 


cational associations and foundations; and educational directories, 


handbooks, and yearbooks. 

FM for Education, by Franklin Dunham. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. 
30 p. (Misc. No. 7, revised 1948.) 20 cents. 

Suggestions for planning, licensing, and utilizing FM educa- 
tional radio stations owned by schools, colleges, and universities. 

Innovations in Curriculum Organization and In- 
structional Methods in Colleges and Universities: A 
Bibliography, by Elizabeth N. Layton, Higher Edu- 
cation Division. Circular No. 240, April 1948. 18 
p. (proc.). Free. 


List of some materials published during the past 15 years deal- 
ing with changes in curriculum and instructional methods in 
higher education. 
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Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth, pre- 
pared in the Division of Secondary Education and 
the Division of Vocational Education. 122 p. 
(proc.). Free. 


Part I explains the pu*poses and proposed activities of the 
recently appointed Commission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth; Part II describes the origin, composition, and recom- 
mendations of the National Conference on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation held in Chicago, May 8-10, 1947; and Part III presents 
**Common Understandings for a Program of Action.” 


Non-Government Publications 


Pamphlets 

The Abilities and Interests of Pharmacy Freshmen, 
by H. H. Remmers and N. L. Gage. Washington, 
American Council on Education, 1948. 65 p. and 
13 charts. (The Pharmaceutical Survey Mono- 
graph No. 1), 50 cents (paper). 

Report of the Predictive Testing Program of the Pharmaceutical 
Survey carried out with students entering the schools of pharmacy 
in the autumn of 1946. Originally printed in the American Jour- 
nal of Pharmaceutical Education, January 1948. 

American Society of Journalism School Administra- 
tors Directory, 1948. Denton, Tex., The Association 
(F. L. McDonald, Secretary Treasurer, Texas State 
College for Women), 1948. 8 p. 

Lists the officers and committees of the Association, states the 
7 characteristics of A. S. J. S. A. schools and departments, gives 
the A. S. J. S. A. standards of education for journalism, and 
names the 21 accredited institutions giving certain information 
about each. 


Whither American Education, edited by Allan P. 
Farrell. New York, The American Press. [no date] 
95 p. 25 cents (paper). 

Critical statements by 10 American Roman Catholic educators 
on the report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education. 


The foreword and 11 chapters discuss all aspects of the report. 
Includes a short bibliography of books and articles. 


Books 

Ferment in Education: The Problems, Responstbili- 
ties, and Opportunities of Universities in This Time. 
Urbana, IIll., University of Illinois Press, 1948. 
224 p. $3.00. 


Presents a symposium of 17 papers read at the installation of 
George D. Stoddard as President of the University of Illinois 
May 15 and 16, 1947. Following a paper by President Stoddard 
on “Ferment in Education,” the papers are grouped under 4 
headings: The Sobering Problems of Education; The Race Be- 
tween Education and Catastrophe; Challenge to the Health 
Services; and Educational Responsibilities of the University of 
Illinois. Reports also the installation ceremonies. 


Lovejoy’s Complete Guide to American Colleges and 
Universities, by Clarence E. Lovejoy. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1948. 158 p. $1.49 (paper). 
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Part I contains 9 chapters giving advice to parents and ty 
students going to college; Part II analyzes and describes 1,03} 
degree-granting institutions of education, presenting facts about 
each which are of use to a student in selecting an institution. 


A Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in 
Higher Education. Submitted to the Liaison Com. 
mittee of the Regents of the University of California 
and the State Department of Education, March ], 


1948. 132p. (paper) 


Considers the present provision for publicly supported highe 
education in the State, the need for higher education, the capac 
ties and utilization of physical plants, the needed expansion of 
higher education facilities, administration and control of higher 
education, and the ability of the State to support the needed 
program. 


Two Hundred Thousand Jewish Collegians: Report 
of the Decennial Census of Jewish College Students for 
1946, by Robert Shosteck and Max F. Baer. Wash 
ington, B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
1948. 153 p. (proc.) (paper) 

A study of enrollments of Jewish students in 1,534 institution 
of higher education. Reports enrollments by types of institu 


tions, size of school groups, type of control of schools, type @ 
student body, sex, and specific professional fields. 
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